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PREFACE 

In the luakiDg of this Second Reader the authors have constantly 
kept in mind the necessity for three things, — child-interest in the 
material, self-activity on the part of the child, and a simple and 
effective method. 

Child-interest in Subject-matter. -^ If we stop to inquire into the 
nature of the things in which the dhild of seven or eight, whether 
of the city or of the country, is most vitally interested, we shall find 
that it is by no means limited to the doings of other children. The 
child mind reaches out to all its varied environment and to the 
broad realms of fancy. It delights in animal stories, in brisk nature 
sketches, in stories of child adventures, and in myths, legends, and 
fairy tales. In all this variety, however, one element is essential, — 
life, or action. Brisk, lively accounts of happenings connected with 
people, animals, or plants are a perpetual delight. 
. Such is the nature of the material presented in this book. 

Child-activity. — Children are naturally active. They must have 
some outlet for their buoyant energy. The system of reading that 
makes provision for the proper use of that energy cannot help being 
a thorough success. This book makes varied demands on the 
activities of the child. He is engaged in real conversations with 
his teacher and his fellow pupils ; he is given the opportunity to 
relate stories to his class, to write stories to be read in the class- 

• • • 
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room, and letters to his parents and friends ; moreover, he has an 
abundance of stories that lend themselves readily to dramatization, 
a never-failing source of profit and pleasure to children. 

The Method. — The method underlying the books of this series 
is so simple that it is absolutely unobtrusive, yet so effective that 
extraordinary results have been obtained by it in hundreds of school- 
rooms. It embraces not only reading, but the whole subject of 
English, — all that can be taught in the lower grades, — the phonic 
system of word-building, the story method of reading, oral relation 
of stories, written composition, and the inductive study of language. 
This work is all carried forward without any technical terminology ; 
indeed, without the child's realization that he is learning the prin- 
ciples that underlie the study of English. 

The Illustrations. — Too much cannot be said about the importance 
of proper illustrations, — illustrations that make a strong appeal 
to the child's natural interest, that inform him on subjects about 
which he should know, that stimulate his powers, that make use 
of his active imagination and develop an elevated taste. The illus- 
trations in this book not only fulfill these requirements, but they 
also offer a never-failing source of material for conversation, for 
more formal composition work, and for genuine nature study. 
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Once an ox was feeding in a meadow where 
some young frogs were playing. He happened to 
step on one of them, and killed him. 

The others ran quickly home to tell their mother. 
They told everything that had happened. 

"The creature that killed our brother," said 
they, "was huge — the hugest that we have ever 



feed 


feed ing 


fed 


bleed 


bleed ing 


bled 


sp eed 


speed ing 
1 


sped 



"What I was it so big?" said the mother; 
and she swelled and blew herself up as big as 
possible. 

" Oh ! much bigger than that," answered the 
young frogs. 

"As big as this?" asked the mother; and she 
puffed herself up still more. 

"Indeed, mamma," said they, "if you were 
to burst yourself, you would never be so big." 

The mother frog tried again, puffing herself 
up as much as she could; and she burst her- 
self, indeed. 

It is unwise for a frog to try to be as big 
as an ox. 

big big ger big gest 



Write a story for each question : — 

3. lA/A^xt hyoMjayeyyveycL to on^ o^ 

do? 

5. IATA^ A^i^ nx}^ ^^e^yyiy 6xp Aduz^ 

6. U/'Ayot cUd^ tAey ryvath^Ay cLo? 

(u^nM to tfuyiAy ryvotfuAy? 



USL 




A wise little mouse 
Came out of his house 

Through a wee small hole 
for a door. 
And his little eyes blinked, 
And they winked and blinked, 

And they winked and blinked some more. 

** Here's milk and here's bread,'' 
He to himself said, 

*'And honey that's made by the bees. 
Here's coffee and tea. 
But better for me 

Here's plenty of crackers and cheese. 







And 80, nothing loth, *' 

To nibble at both he began ; 

When he cried, "What's that? 

My stars! 'tis a cat! " 

And away like a flash he ran. 

This wise little mouse 
Ran into his house, 

Through a wee small hole for a door. 
Then he said to the cat, 
" I know where you sat, 

And I'll not come out any more," 



from a painting by Barbir. 

MRS. TOAD'S MORNING WALK 
Little Mrs. Toad lived in the garden. One 
fine morning she went out for a walk. The 
garden was a beautiful place, but she wished to 
see more of the world. 

" I should like to know what that big build- 
ing is," she said to herself. "I have often seen 
the top of it through tlie trees." 

So Mrs. Toad hopped along between the flower 
beds. She stoj)ped now and then to catch a fly 
for her breakfast. At last she came to the garden 
gate. 
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There was plenty of room under the gate. 
So she hopped right out into the yard beside 
the house. 

But goodness, what was that? What a big 
noise! There were several noises, in fact. 

*' Ah, I see now,'' said Mrs. Toad. *'It is Mary 
and that rogue of a dog. Teaser. I wish I had 
stayed at home. And there is the cat, too. She 
is almost as bad as Teaser.'' 

Mary and Teaser and Mischief, the cat, came 
running straight toward Mrs. Toad. 

** It is useless for me to run away," thought 
Mrs. Toad. ''I might just as well stay here." 

Mary saw the toad and stopped short. Teaser 
almost stepped on it. Then he gave a loud 
bark and drew back. The cat drew back, too. 
She did not like the looks of the toad. 



hop hopping hopped 

stop stopping stopped 
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Mary got down on her hands and knees to look 
at the toad. Teaser stood on one side of her, and 
Mischief crept very close on the other. 

" Why are you all looking at me in that way ? " 
said Mrs. Toad. " Are you afraid of me ? " 

" What a funny little creature you are ! " said 
Mary. Teaser barked, but did not come nearer. 
He was just a little afraid. 

" Mr. Teaser, I do not like you very well. I do 
not like your voice. It is too loud," said Mrs. 



Toad. '' But your voice is sweet, Mary. I am sure 
you are a very good girl.'' 

'' Teaser, you must not bark any more. If you 
do, I shall send you into the house,'' Mary said to 
the dog. 

*' I wish you would take him away, Mary dear. 
I should like to go back home. I live under a 
large flat stone in thei garden." 

'' Why do you live in the garden ? " asked Mary. 

**I help take care of it," answered Mrs. Toad. 
'' I catch the flies and bugs that harm the plants. 
There w^ould be many more of them if it were not 
for me." 

** I don't see how you can catch flies and bugs," 
said Mary. 

**That is because you are a little girl and 
haven't learned about me yet," answered Mrs. 
Toad. " I catch them on my tongue. My tongue 
is very sticky. When a fly gets on it, he cannot 
get away. I have caught several this morning." 
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*'I should like to know more about you/' said 
Mary. ''But you seem uneasy. Are you afraid ? '' 

'* I can't say that I like Teaser very well/^ 
answered Mrs. Toad. *' And Mischief looks as if 
she would like to hit me with hen paw. I wish 
you would take them both away." 

'* All right," said Mary, '' I will take them away 
now, and will come alone some day to see you in 
the garden." 

So Mary took Teaser and Mischief away with 
her. Mrs. Toad hopped back into the garden. 

'' Seeing the world is not so nice after all," she 
sighed. 

Mrs. Toad caught a few more flies, and went 
into her house to rest. 




^ 
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Complete the following stories : — 

/. Q-ruy cLcunM IflAA^.. Jo-cuL . 



3. jTIa^. Jo-cuL 6Zo^hyhAycL ruo^ut^ 



a/yvcL, 



^. "Jit iA^ UA/t£€A^ loA^ nrb€y '' 

Write a story for each question : — 

to- ^^t^? 

11 




ovLR IN the: mladow 







Over in the meadow, 
In the sand in the sun, 

Lives an old mother toad 
And her little toadie one. 

*' Hop ! '' says the mother. 

'* We hop ! '' says the one ; 
And they hop and they hop 

In the sand in the sun. 

Over in the meadow. 

Where the water runs blue, 
Lives an old mother fish 

And her little fishes two. 
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'' Swim ! '^ says the mother. 

**We swim!'' say the two; 
And they swim and they swim 

Where the water runs blue. 



Over in the meadow, 
In an old apple tree, 

Lives an old mother bird 
And her little birdies three. 



*' Sing ! " says the mother. 

**We sing!" say the three; 
And they sing and they sing 

In the old apple tree. 



Over in the meadow, 

On the sand bv the shore, 

«/ 7 

Lives an old muskrat 

And her little rattles four. 
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" Dive ! " says the mother. 

"We dive!" say the four; 
And they dive and they dive 

From the sand by the shore. 

Over in the meadow, 

In an old beehive, 
Lives an old mother bee, 

And her little bees five. 

" Buzz ! " says the mother. 

" We buzz ! " say the five ; 
And they buzz and they buzz 

In the old beehive. 



Mrs. Bridget Hen had I)een laying eggs all the 
spring. Somebody came and took them ont of 
the nest. She had laid an egg almost eveiy day. 
She had even laid on Sunday. 

Bnt there was not an egg in. the nest. There 
was nothing but a ball of wood. It was painted 
white, but would not deceive even a hen. 

" I am tired of laying eggs for people to take 
away," said Bridget Hen. 



lay 


lay ing 


laid 


take 


tak ing 
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took 



*' Besides, I wish to have some eggs to sit on. 
The weather is getting warm, and I want some 
chickens. It will make life more interesting. I 
think I will steal a nest somewhere. '^ 

The next day Bridget looked all about the 
barn. There were not many good places. She 
went under the barn ; but the wind blew there. 
The ground was hard, too. 

At last she went up into the haymow. She 

» 

thought this would be a better place for a nest. 
She walked out on the very edge of the mow. 
Surely no one would find a nest there. 

Bridget made a fine nest in the side of the 
mow. This was very fine indeed. The nest had 
a roof. Surely no one could find it. 

Bridget laid three eggs in the nest. But one 
day she forgot and cackled before she was out 
of the barn. 

fine 
finely 



some where 


sure 


some body 


sure ly 
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Bob and Mary heard Brid, 
They thought it was great 
to look for e^s in the bam. They 
could not find Bridget's nest, how- 
ever, this day. 

The next day Bob and Mary watched 
Bridget wlien she went into the barn 
They saw her fly up into the inoi 
They saw her look around and then 
quietly into the nest. 

When Bridget went to her neat 
next time, all her pretty white eggs were gone. 
Bridget was quite heartbroken, but she did not 
cry. 

" I will fool them this time," she said to her- 
self. " I will go down in the weeds by the creek." 
17 



That very day Bridget crawled under the fence 
and went off among the tall weeds. She looked 
a long time. At last she found a place that 
seemed made for a nesl It was under a great 
burdock. Tlie leaves hung do^vn over it, hiding 
it from view. 

"This will be fine," she said. "Let them try 
to find my nest now." 

No one ever found the nest. Bridget never 
cackled till she had got back to the barn. She 
laid thirteen eggs. 

Now Bridget was very happy. She sat on the 
nest day after day. It was always quite cool 
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here by the creek, and the air was good. It was 
much better than the hay would have been. 

Three weeks later Mrs. Bridget walked into the 
barn yard with twelve little downy chickens. 
She was very proud of them. She walked 
straight toward Bob and Mary. 

*' You see, I fooled you in the end,'' she said. 
'* Aren't you glad of it? " 

Bob and Mary were delighted They thought 
the little chickens the finest things in the world. 

quiet quietly get getting 

great great ly cry cry ing 

last last ly try try ing 

fine fine ly hide hid ing 
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Put words in the blank places : — 




2. J3^4xixi^ to nyOXlMy i^yO-WOt- 




3. JdUydxMX' Oy rveAZ i/ru tfi/t- 




Tell one of the following stories : — 

Jl. hCcMi^ J3aS- ayyvcC IfLaAyw lo-wncL 

3, hCoW- iSUyCLOytt A^ltoflAyCL A^Ay 
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Write a story for each question : — 




6. lA/h^AAy cLocL J3i4ycLaytt mxiAey 





Iriy triyO iAMyeyCL6y? 
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One of Mrs. Bridget's chickens was smaller 
than the others, but he was very lively. He 
went where his brothers and sisters did not dare 
to go. 

Bob and Mary liked this little chicken better 
than the others. He was so bright and so busy. 
He was very soft, too. They played with him 
very often. They always called him Chicken 
Little. 

Chicken Little became very brave, and used to 
wander far away from his mother. One day he 
wandered off into the garden. He went to a 
lettuce bed that had just been made. 



*' What a fine place that is to scratch ! '' he 
said. *' I shall have a good time here.'' 

He scratched in the bed and found nearly all 
the seeds that had been planted. 

Bob and Mary had helped their father make 
that lettuce bed. So they called it their bed. 

When Chicken Little had his crop full of seeds, 
he became sleepy. The sun was bright and 
warm. Chicken Little lay down in the lettuce 
bed, and soon fell asleep. 

A few minutes later, Bob and Mary came into 
the garden. They wished to see if any of the 
seeds had come up. They found the bed all 
scratched up, and there lay Chicken Little in the 
middle of it. 

**Tou little rascal!'' said Bob. '*I will give 
you a good scare. Maybe it will make you 
afraid to come here again." 

He filled both his hands with soft dirt. Then 
he and Mary stepped behind a grape vine. 
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Chicken Little was still asleep. Bob threw 
one handful of soft dirt up in the air. It came 
down on Chicken Little. 

Chicken Little awoke with a start. He could 
see nothing, but he was terribly scared. He 
started to run. Just then Bob threw the other 
handful of dirt, and some of it fell on Chicken 
Little. 

"The sky must be falling," he wailed. "I 
wish I were at home with my mamma." 

He was so scared that he hardly knew what 
to do. He wanted to get away from the place, 
however, and kept on running. 
24 



As he ran out of the garden, Chicken Little 
saw his mother sitting on the ground. Some of 
the other chickens were under her. Some were 
playing about. 

" Oh, mamma, mamma ! " cried Chicken Little, 
"the sky is falling. We shall all be killed.^' 

Chicken Little and all the other chickens ran 
under their mother's wings. Mrs. Bridget Hen, 
however, was not scared. She looked very wise 
and smiled. 

*' I think he will not run away again soon," 
she said to herself. 




vv*v.'--v.-''<7: 
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to 6yCAjztcA. hUy pouurudy cu Itt- 
tdioty S-eycL ayyvdy ate^ oM tAo 
6/eyeyoU^. Jh/Mv A^ tiMynt to 

jJoom^ Oy uo-nM ayn/cL Oy oA/iyl, 
JoaS- am/dy jTiaAynAy, oanruy ImJto 
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CA^xiAeyny JbUtUy A<Ki^ do-rue^, 





6^<yaAAycL. hUy l^a/ny to- Ai^ rKvatA^Ay, 
c/mjA/rvoy, ''iTiayynymyCU, ryvcfymyyTvoy, 

(A/oAyriy't n/Cy ItLnnynynM, PaAvcu? 

M^yleyTh. 

Close your book and write a letter to your 
papa or mamma about Mrs. Bridget Hen or 
Chicken Little. 
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Once there was a little kitty, 

"Wliite as the snow. 
In the barn she used to frolic, 
• A long time ago. 

In the bam a little mousie 

Ran to and fro ; 
For he heard the kitty coming, 

A long time ago. 

Two bright eyes had little kitty, 

Black as a crow, 
And they spied the little mousie, 

A long time ago. 
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Four soft paws had little kitty, 

Paws soft as dough, 
And they caught the little mousie, 

A long time ago. 

Ten sharp teeth had little kitty, 

All in a row, 
And they hit the little mousie, 

A long time ago. 

When the teeth bit the mousie, 
Mousie cried, " Oli, oh ! " 

But he got away from kitty, 
A long time ago. 



A crow, one day, went into a cottage through 
the window and stole a piece of cheese. Then 
she flew np into a high tree in order to eat it, 

A fox, who was near by, saw the crow and 
began to think how he might get the cheese. 

He came and sat down beneath the tree and 
began to praise the crow for her beauty, 
be gin be gan be gun 




" I never saw anything so lovely in my life/^ 
said he to the crow. *' Your feathers ar6 the most 
beautiful I have ever seen. They are whiter 
than snow. And how graceful you are!'' 

At this the crow felt greatly pleased and sat 
up a little straighter. 

**I have no doubt," the fox went on, ''that 
you have also a very fine voice. If it is as fine 
as your complexion, I am sure there is no bird 
who can compare with you.'' 

The crow was more and more delighted with 
these pleasant words. She became proud and 
eager to please the fox. She hardly knew where 
she was. 



high 


near 


proud 


high er 


near er 


proud er 


high est 


near est 


proud est 


grace f ul 


great ly 


high ly 


delight ful 


finely 


near ly 


doubt ful 


hard ly 
31 


proud ly 



She thought that perhaps the fox was a little 
in doubt about the sweetness of her voice. She 
wished to convince him, and l>egan to sing. As 
she opened her mouth to sing, the cheese dropped, 
down upon the ground. 

This was exactly what the fox wanted. In 
a moment he had eaten the cheese all up. 

Then he trotted away, laughing to himself at 
the foolishness of the crow. 



sweet ness 
sweet er 
sweet est 
sweet ly 



foolish ness 
foolish ly 
th ought 
br ought 



exact ness 
exact ly 
gr ound 
b ound 



Tell one of these stories : — 

Jl. hCoMj- tAcy py^ oyot tAey ofi/oeA^ey 

Complete the following stories: — 

3. a ^^a^ {^-eyOyoyyv to- tAimA . 



JA^ cAx^yU- w-oA^ d^IioAtexi 



7, JA^ cAxMv- Seya^ayTh to- (U/rvoy 
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Write a story for each question : — 

3. (J/fuzt uMiA^ ^^^Zlrua^ roeMAy 3-nAy? 
U-. lAJfuzt cLUL tAe^ lo^ hioyriy to 

S. l/jfuit cLlcL 1>nAy £o^ flAyCUMy? 

6. lAJfoat dlcL tri/O c/umi^ tAinA? 

7. (A/Aat mx^tycUy tA/O ou>u^ 

fvUHAycL? 
S'. cirAut dlcL tAit^ c/upta- cLo- to- 
oo-nyiH/woo tA/O lo^? 

34 



THL PARROT THaT TflLKLD TDO MUCH 



Once, a long time ago, a monkey and a parrot 
lived in the same house. They were good friends 
most of the time. Sometimes, however, they 
quarreled, because the parrot liked to tease the 
monkey. 

Mrs. Polly, the parrot, could talk much better 
than Toby, the monkey. She knew that very 
well. She also knew that she could tease the 
monkey by saying unkind things. She enjoyed 
seeing him angry. 

kind kind ly kind ness 

un kind un kind ly un kind ness 
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One morning Polly and Toby were at home 
alone. Mrs. Polly was sitting in her cage. 
Toby was asleep in the corner. 

It was not very interesting to sit in her cage 
and watch Toby sleep. Mrs. Polly decided t(J 
wake him. So she gave a terrible scream. 

Toby jumped up, greatly frightened at first. 
Then Mrs. Polly laughed at his start. This made 
Toby angry. Few people like to be frightened. 

'*You wicked parrot/' snapped Toby, ''you 

> 

will be sorry for your tricks some day." 

''Will Toby make me sorry?" asked Mrs. 
Polly. "Ha! ha! poor Toby! what a sour fel- 
low you are ! '' 

" Mrs. Parrot,'' said Toby, "I do not care 
to. talk with you." 

Toby lay down again and tried to sleep. 



great ly 


wicked 


sour 


great ness 


wicked ness 
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sour ness 



Mrs. Polly began to say very unkind things. 
Toby said nothing, however, but pretended to 
be asleep. Mrs. Polly became angry 
at last, because she could not make 
Toby talk. 

"Tou are a coward," she said at 
last, "a little coward." 

Toby coidd endure it no longer. 
He bounced upon the table. From 
the table he bounced up to Mrs. 
Polly's cage. Then he jerked open 
the door of the cage. Mrs. Polly was 
quite frightened by this time. 

Toby reached in and pulled a hand- 
ful of feathers from Mrs. Polly's neck. Mrs. Polly 
flew at Toby and bit him on the nose. Then 
Toby pulled off another handful of feathers. 

When the quarrel was over, Mrs. Polly was a 

hand ful fright ful care ful 
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sorry-looking bird. She had lost nearly all of 
her feathers. There were a few left on the top 
of her head and on her wings. There was also 
one tail feather left. 

When Toby had gone back to sleep in the 
comer, Mrs. Polly crawled np to her perch. She 
looked herself over for a long time. She felt 
very humble now. 

" The trouble with me," she said at last, " is 
that I talk too much." 



(JJo n^^XlM^ JyUAt \^yCfxi^ Cfy 

cA^y€A^ o-mAy dx^nA^, OyTVcL luMJ- 
i/nto Oy Pue^ to oat it. 

a 6Znjy otcL lo^ 6ycui^ h/cyu, 
CLTuiy fbiaywruxt to- a^tt tn/ey 



cA^y€y6/ey. jJo n^ u^yOycumy to- 




fbAyOAAyey tfl/ey OUMl^' 6^ hMUy(yey. Jnyey 

CAyOdl^ tAyieyCL to- 6AyOU^ Ai^my nyOUJ- 

c^Axyj^jlyOdy th/ey cA/eytA^ey. jJo- trUy 
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io^ o/ot' tAo on/CyeA/t^ oyrooL cute^ 



it. 






iAMlA^. 



Oy myO-oiAe^ curbdy cu fuzAAx>t. J? 

iAPiM iAMAtey to nAXMAy oAcMlt tA^yTrU 



too. 



iJx^^uAy ioA}^iri^ ruyhZ^^ 



hCeyyUonA^. 



Write a letter to the aunt you love best. Tell 
her about the parrot and the monkey. 
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" I," said the duck, " I call it fun, 
For I have my little red rubbers on. 
They make a cunning three-toed track 
In the soft cool mud. Quack ! quack I " 

Sang the brook, " I welcome every drop. 

Come, come, dear raindrops, never stop 
Till a great river you make of me, 
Then I will carry you to the sea." 

— Clara Dott Bates. 



SONG 
The year's at the spring 
And day's at the morn ; 
Morning's at seven ; 
The hill-side's dew-pearied ; 
The lark's on the wing; 



HELEN AND HER COMPANIONS 
Helen lived by the sea. She had for her com- 
panion Bruno, a fine big dog. She also had a 
lovely horse, which she rode every day. Its name 
was Hero. 

Both Bruno and Hero loved Helen. And Helen 
loved Bruno and Hero. She was to be seen with 
one or both of them most of the time. 

When the tide was out, Helen and Bruno used 
to play down on the sands. Often they used to 
go out to some large rocks. These rocks were com- 
pletely covered with water when the tide was in. 
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Sometimes Hero used to carry Helen out to the 
rocks, and then go back to the barn. Sometimes, 
too, she used to go out to the rocks to bring Helen 
home. 

One bright day in spring Helen and Bruno went 
out to the rocks to play. They played a long time, 
and Helen became tired. She lay down on the 
rocks and went to sleep. 

Bruno lay down beside Helen, but he did not go 
to sleep. He waited and waited for Helen to 
awake. The tide was in. The water was already 
around the rocks. Still Helen did not awake. 

Bruno was worried. He put his great paw very 
gently on Helen's hand. This did not wake her. 
Then he put his p^w still more gently on her face. 
This waked her. 

When she saw the water, Helen was frightened. 
She did not cry, however, for she was a brave girl. 
She waited, hoping that some one would come with 
a boat. But no one came. 
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The water was rising fast. Something must be 
done, but Helen did not know what. 

*' Oh, Bruno I you must save me ! '' she cried at 
last. 

Bruno, too, saw that something must be done. 
He was thinking about it. He could save Helen 
himself, but she would get wet. 

He had thought of another way. He plunged 
into the water and swam towards the shore as fast 
as he could. 

Helen watched him. She knew that he would 
do something. He reached the shore and was 
soon out of sight. 

In a short time he came into sight again. Hero 
was following him. Bruno led the way, plunging 
again into the sea. Hero followed, and it was not 
long before the noble dog and the faithful horse 
reached the rocks. 



rise ris ing hope hop ing 
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Helen got on to Hero's back safely. She did not 
get even her feet wet. And Hero carried her safely 
home. Bruno swam, getting to the shore first. 
He and Hero were both very happy. 

Helen hugged both Hero and Bruno, and then 
ran to tell her mother. 



Write one of these stories : — 

=2. M^MA/- hCcleyn- uPtmZ to a^^aAi^ 
3. M<MAJ- J3l4AymyO-- ^^ZAM^ Mt^t/yv. 



r-THt DONKLY fiND THL TtL 






Henry was a small boy. He lived in the coun- 
try, where there were many pleasant fields and 
streams. 

Henry was learning to play a flute. His mother 
did not like to have him play in the house. Henry, 
therefore, went out into the fields to play. 

One day he went over in the pasture, far from 
the house. There was a large willow tree on the 
bank of the creek. Henry sat down under this 
tree and played a long time. 

It was very delightful under the tree, for 
Henry could see the fishes in the clear water. 
He could hear the birds singing in the tree tops. 

It was a warm day, and Henry began to feel 
tired. He laid his flute on the ground, and then 
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stretched himself out to rest on the soft grass. 
He could hear the soft murmur of the stream, and 
could see the blue sky. It was so pleasant that 
he soon fell asleep. 

In the pasture was a little donkey. He had heard 
Henry's playing and wondered what it was. For 
a long time he had been standing near, listening. 

When the donkey saw Henry stretched out on 
the grass, he decided to go nearer. So he walked 
up little by little, until he could reach the flute 
with his nose. 

''What sort of thing is it? '' he said to himself. 
*' It looks like a stick, only it is painted. It is 
really quite pretty. Ah ! it has holes in it, too. 
I wonder what it smells like." 

The donkey placed his nose on the flute, but 
could smell nothing. He took a long, deep sniflf. 
It was of no use. Then he happened to give a 
loud sneeze. The air happened to pass through 

the flute, and made a loud noise. 
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" Ah ! " said the donkey, " what a fine player I 
am! Yet people will say that a donkey is not 
musical. I will play some more to prove that I 
know how.'^ 

Then he gave another sneeze, but this time he 
did not have his nose in the right place. The flute 
did not make a sound. 

'' What is the matter with the thing? '^ said the 
donkey. *' I certainly did my part all right. '^ 

*' You foolish donkey ! '^ said Henry, w^ho had 
been awakened by the last sneeze. " The matter 
is not with the flute ; it is with you. You are like 
some people. They think they are always right, 
and that other people are always wrong. You 
can bray, but you cannot play a flute.^' 

The donkey walked away without saying any- 
thing, and Henry went home to dinner. 
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Write a story for each question : — 

9 




2. Ijjfuit oa-aXcL J^CeynAyw d-e^ 

3. lA/fuit (XMAytcL hCeyn/iyw A^exiAy? 




Write a letter to an uncle whom you like very 
much. Begin your letter like this : — 

jSUyoAy iJyyvoUy Jo-ryv: 

J? iAM^/nt to- ttM nMM4y cu 
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Dear mother, Iiow pretty 
The moon looks to-night! 

She was never so cunning before; 
Her two little horns 
Are so sharp and so bright, 

I hope she'll not grow any more. 
If I were up there 
With you and my friends, 

I'd rock in it nicely you'd see ; 
I'd sit in the middle 
And hold by both ends ; 

Oh, what a bright cradle 'twould be I 
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I would call to the stars 

To keep out of the way, 
Lest we should rock over their toes; 

And there I would rock 

Till the dawn of the day, 
And see where the pretty moon goes. 

And there we would stay 

In the beautiful skies, 
And through the bright clouds .we would roam; 

We would see the sun set. 

And see the sun rise. 
And on the next rainbow come home. 

— Eliza Lee Follen. 
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I. MoPSA Goes foe a "Walk 

One day Mrs. Bunny Gray was going out for 
a morning walk. The sun was bright, and she 
thought it would be pleasant for little Mopsa to 
go along. 

"Come, my dear," said Mrs. Gray, "wash your 
face and hands, and I will take you for a walk. 
The air will do you good." 

In a few minutes Mopsa was ready. Mother 
and daughter set out through the woods, 
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How pleasant it was to walk over the soft 
moss and hop over logs now and then! Some- 
times they stopped to pick berries and gather 
sassafras root. It was a holiday indeed for 
Mopsa. 

Mrs. Bunny Gray had lived a long time in 
these woods. She knew all the places where 
berries grew. She knew everybody who lived 
there, too. She stopped once to talk with Mr. 
Nutcracker, the squirrel. He was very busy, but 
seemed glad to chat with Mrs. Gray. 

'' What a fine daughter you have, Mrs. Gray ! ^^ 
he said. *'If she lives, she will be as fine-look- 
ing as her mother.'^ 

This made both Mrs. Gray and Mopsa very 
proud. When they met Mr. Green, the frog, 
they merely nodded to him, although he spoke 
to them in a very friendly manner. 



stop stop ping stopped 
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But they soon got over being proud. They 
were just going to jump over a big log, when 
Mrs. Gray heard a twig break not very far away. 
The noise was loud; so. she knew that no little 
creature had made it. 

" Oh, Mopsa I " she said, " how I wish you 
were at home ! Do not move now or make the 
least noise till I tell you what to do." 



Mrs. Gray went to the end of the log and 
peeped about her for a long time. Then she 
saw something that frightened her greatly. It 
was a large red fox. He stood sniffing the air. 
Wliat should she do? She went back to Mopsa. 
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" Now, my dear child, you must hide in this 
log. It is hollow, and you must stay there till 
I come back. Do not come out for anything. 
A wicked fox is after us, and I must lead him 
astray. I know of many hollow logs that are 
too small for him. Don't be afraid, Mopsa, I 
will come back.'^ 

Mrs. Gray kissed Mopsa on each soft, downy 
ear, and then bounced away, making a great 
noise. The fox heard her and ran after her as 
fast as he. could. Mrs. Bunny Gray was very 
swift, however, and she knew the way much 
better than Mr. Fox did. 

They ran around trees, over logs, and through 
brush, till the fox was very close. Mrs. Gray 
was getting very tired. The hollow log for which 
she was looking was very near now. She hurried 
a little faster. She got into the log just in time 
to escape the fox. 

*'Now, Mr. Wise One,'' she cried out, ''you 
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may wait as long as you please, if it will do 
your appetite any good. I am going to have a 
good rest." 

"Oh, I can wait, Mrs. Gray," said the fox. 
"You are as good as caught now." 

The fox sat down and waited. Mrs. Gray lay 
down and took a good rest. Then, while the 



fox was waiting at one end of the log, she ran 
out at the other end. She led him anotlier long 
race through the woods, until he had nearly over- 
taken her. Then she ran into a hollow log again. 
They were far away from the place where she 
had left Mopsa now, so Mrs. Gray decided to 
stay till the fox got tired of waiting. She lay 
down and tried to sleep, but she could not. She 
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could not help worrying about little Mopsa, 
whom she had left all alone. 

It was almost dark when the fox decided that 
it was useless to wait longer. As soon as he had 
gone, Mrs. Gray hurried away to get Mopsa. 



11. Mopsa Makes New Friends 

Mopsa did as her mother had told her. She 
crept into the hollow log and stayed there for a 
very long time. She was afraid and tired; so 
she lay down, and after a time went to sleep. 

When Mopsa awoke, she felt cramped, and 
wanted to stretch herself. Besides, she was 
hungry. Oh, how good some berries would taste! 

'^ I will peep out,'^ she said, '' and see if there 
is any danger. Maybe I can get something to 
eat.'' 

hur ry ber ry use less sleep less 

hur ried ber ries use ful wake ful 
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She went to the end of the log and looked 
about. She saw nothing. So she hopped a little 
distance away, sat np, and looked about. Every- 
thing seemed safe. Mopsa hopped away a little 
farther. 

" Ah ! yonder are some berries. I shall have 
my dinner now." 



"While Mopsa sat eating the berries, Pussy Sly- 
foot came along. 

" What a fine dinner you will make for my 
little family at home ! " said Mrs. Sly-foot to her- 
self. She pounced upon Mopsa before the poor 
little creature had time to move. 

"Please, Mrs. Sly-foot," cried Mopsa, "please 
let me go. It will break my mother's heart to 
lose me." 
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Mrs. Sly-foot did not answer. She simply held 
on a little tighter to the back of Mopsa's neck, 
and hurried a little faster toward home. 

'' What a fine time the kittens will have ! '' she 
thought. And indeed they did have a fine time ; 
but not just the kind of fine time that Mrs. Pussy 
Sly-foot thought. 

** Oh ! what a fine playfellow he will make ! ^' 
shouted little Tabby. 

''Isn't he cute? He is softer than we are," 

cried Smut. 

And Thomas Jr. did not say a word, but 
pounced upon poor Mopsa, and rolled over on the 
floor. Then little Tabby and Smut did the same. 
They lay on their backs and caught hold of 
Mopsa's ears, biting them a little. 

Mrs. Sly-foot looked on in surprise. At last 
she saw that Mopsa would make a fine playmate, 
after she got over being afraid. She decided to 
bring her up as one of her family. 
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It was not long before Mopsa was very much 
at home with little Tabby and Smut and Thomas 
Jr. She longed, however, to see her own dear 
mother. 



III. Mopsa Finds her Mother Again 

Mopsa and her playmates grew up very rapidly. 
It was not many weeks before they were large 
enough to go out of doors. They used to play 
in the garden. Mrs. Sly-foot often brought mice 
to her children, but Mopsa would not taste them. 

** Child,'' said Mrs. Sly-foot, ** you do not know 
what is good for you." 

But Mopsa liked milk better. She liked to 
eat leaves and bark and grass, too. Thb kittens 
thought that was very queer. 

** I am afraid it will make you ill," said Smut 
one day. 

play ful thought ful good ness ill ness 
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** No, it will not make me ill/' answered Mopsa. 
'' I used to eat such things before I came to live 
with you/' 

One day Mopsa was thinking of her own dear 
mother. She thought of the woods where she 
used to live, and of the bushes and berries. 

*'I wonder how far it is,'' she said to herself. 

She jumped upon a box and looked around. 
She saw trees not very far away. How good 
they looked! She decided to go for a run 
among them. 

By chance Mopsa came upon the hollow log, 
where her mother had left her long before. And 
who was that sitting there? It was her own 
mother. She had come to that log every day 
since Mopsa had been lost. 



live 


decide 


use 


liv ing 


decid ing 


us ing 


lived 


decided 
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How- happy they Iwth were! They could not 
look at each other enough. So Mopsa went back 
to live in the woods. However, she used to go 
often to visit Mrs. Sly-foot, little Tabby, Smut, 
and Thomas Jr. 



Write a story for each of tliese questions : — 

3. lA/fix}-ryh dA/d l7i(>jnA^^ a/yvd A^Ay 
ryvatweAy 6/eAy? 

ryvatfiyeAy Oyaxu/yh? 
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Complete the following sentences : — 



Oy 



liruo 



3. jUaa. (2A42ynAy k^AA/e^cL l7io4iAyCU 



o-ru 



vo-<2^, am^ 

Oynct ^yOdyCt', . 

Oymki , 
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9, by EagtRt Fitld. 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 

Sailed oflf in a wooden shoe, — 
Sailed on a river of crystal light 

Into a sea of dew. 
"Where are you going, and what do you wish?" 

The old moon asked the three. 
" We have come to fish for the herring-fish 
That live in this beautiful sea ; 
Nets of silver and gold have we," 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 



The old moon laughed and sang a song, 

As they rocked in the wooden shoe ; 
And the wind that sped them all night long 

Kuffled the waves of dew ; 
The little stars were the herring-fish 

That lived in the beautiful sea. 
'' Now cast your nets wherever you wish, — 
Never afeard are we ! '' 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three. 

Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

All night long their nets they threw 
To the stars in the twinkling foam, — 



Then down from the skies came the wooden shoe, 

Bringing the fishermen home : 
'Tw^as all so pretty a sail, it seemed 

As if it could not be; 
And some folk thought 'twas a dream they'd 

dreamed 
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Of sailing that beautiful sea; 

But I shall name you the fishermen three: 

Wynken^ 

Blynken, 

And Nod. 

Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 

And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 

Is a wee one's trundle-bed; 
So shut your eyes while Mother sings 

Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock on the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen 
three, — 

Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 



— EuGENB Field. 
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In olden times there lived in Italy a kind- 
hearted king. He was sorry for any trouble that 
came to his people, and did all he could to 
make them happy. Because of his goodness the 
people called him Good King John. 

"I wish all of my people to be just," said the 
king. " And I wish every one to be treated 
justly." 

Not all of liin people were as good as King 
John himself. Many did wrongs to their neigh- 
bors. And the neighlMirs complained to the good 
king. 
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''I will set up a great bell in the market 
place/' said the king at last. ''If any one is 
wronged, let him ring the bell. He shall have 
justice.'' 

So the king had a large bell set up in the 
market place, where any one could ring it. 
Then he appointed a good judge to right the 
people's wrongs. 

Many people rang the bell in the years that 
followed. All received justice and went away 
happy. The bell was used so much that the 
rope w^as worn aw^ay little by little. At last it 
became so short that many people could not 
reach it. Then some one fastened a piece of 
grape vine to the rope. 

Now, there lived in Atri an old Knight. In 
his younger days he had loved to hunt, and had 
kept many horses and dogs. Now he could hunt 
no more, and so sold all his horses except the 
one he had liked best. 
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It happened that the old Knight began to think 
of nothing but money. He wished to be very rich. 

'' What is the use of keeping this one horse? '' 
he asked himself. *' He does nothing but eat 
and sleep. It costs too much to keep him. I 
will turn him out to look after himself 

So the faithful old horse was turned out into 

the street. It was in the dry, hot summer, and 

there was little grass to be found. The horse 

wandered about under the burning sun, getting a 

bite here and a bite there. 

/■ 

In his w^andering he came finally to the market 
place. He saw the vine hanging to the bell rope. 

*' These leaves," he thought, ''are better than 
nothing, though they are withered." 

He began to pull at the withered leaves. The 
very tirst pull set the great bell to ringing loudly. 
The poor horse was so hungry that he paid no 
attention to the ringing. He kept on eating, and 
the bell rang louder and louder. 
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The judge heard the sounds, and wondered 
who was ringing the bell so loudly. He put on 
his robe and hurried to the market place. 

He was greatly sur- 
prised when he saw who 
had rung the bell. He 
felt sorry for the poor 
creature, however. 

" Even the dumb beast," 

he murmured, " shall have 

justice. This is the horse 

of the Knight of Atri." 

A large crowd of people 

had gathered in a few minutes. They told the 

judge the story of the old horse. Their stories, 

however, did not agree. The judge, therefore, 

decided to call the Knight himself. 

The heartless old Knight said that the horse 
was useless to him, and that he could not take 
care of him any longer. It cost too much money. 
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*'Did he not always do his duty by you?'' 
asked the judge. '' Did he ever refuse to carry 
you to the hunt, or to bring you safely home ? " 

The old Knight had to confess that the horse 
had always been faithful. 

''The law decides, then,'' cried the judge, ''that 
you shall provide him shelter and food as long as 
he lives." 

At this decision all the people clapped their 
hands and shouted loudly. 

The old Knight ordered his servant to lead the 
horse back to the stable. The people followed, 
cheering because even a dumb animal could get 
justice. 

The fame of the bell of Atri spread abroad 
through all Italy. 

To-day people know very little about the other 
things that Good King John did. They simply 
remember him as the king who set up the bell 
of justice at Atri. 
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Put words in the blank spaces: — 

/• ^-^ tUyruA. tA^A^ liyiMycL 



iyTly CU 




to- u^ ayyvcL to- S^ 




Ufly& JlCi/yVa^ A/Ody Oy OAAyOt 



Jfioynnyi^ pAyO^hZey uAyeyct tAo 



UMZ^ idMPVTh 



S. U^nny o-od^ A^iycL cu AyOAA^, 

iAjJUofiy A^ Into- tAyey 



JAlAy AyO^lA^ey tAcy S-eyil, OyOnyCL 

tACy OOynrUy tO- tA^ . 
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Tell a story for each question : — 

/. lA/h<zt didy JiA/rva^ ^yoJoru uhaA? 
4< lAJruit iAMiA^ ioAZeyrveydy to- tA^ 

Write one of the following stories : — 

ocunruey to- u^ d^ uJv. 
Jl. hCoAAJ- tA^ Jim4yaAit oA dtUy 

Into tAyey 6Zl^ytt. 
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•.V: 



SWLLT LADY MOON 




Sweet Lady Moon, I wonder why 
You walk at night across the sky, 
And why you always walk alone, 
And where you stay when night is gone. 



Have you at home no little girls 
To make things for, like dolls and curls? 
I'm sure you cannot have, — nor boys 
To bother girls and break their toys. 
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I sometimes think I'd like to flee 
From boys, dear Lady Moon, and be 
Tour little girl, and walk the sky 
At night with you, so very high. 

And yet I cannot, cannot go, 
Because my mamma loves, me so. 
And now, good night, sweet Lady Moon, 
But come again to see me soon. 



THE REAL, PRINCESS 

There was once a prince who wanted to marry 
a princess, but she must be a real princess. He 
began to think how he should be able to find her. 

At last he decided to travel all through the 
world until he found her. He went from place 
to place, looking everywhere, but time and again 
he was disappointed. 

There were many princesses, but he could not 
make out wliether they were real ones. 

There was always something that did not seem 



just right. So he came home again quite sad. 
He wished so much to have a real princess. 

One evening, as he sat in his room thinking, a 
terrible storm came up. It thundered, and light- 
ened, and the rain came down in floods. It was 
quite fearful. 

All at once there was a knocking at the gate, 
and the old king went out to open it. 

It was a princess who stood outside the gate. 
But mercy ! how she looked ! What a sight the 
rain and rough weather had made of her! The 
water ran down her fair hair and her clothes. It 
ran in at the points of her shoes and out at the 
heels. Yet for all that she declared that she was 
a real princess. 

" We shall find that out,'' thought the old queen, 



sad ness 


fear f ul 


care ful 


rough ness 


mercy 


beauty 


light ness 


merci ful 
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but she said nothing. She went into the bed- 
chamber and took off all the bedding and put a 
pea on the flooring of the bedstead. 

Then she took twenty mattresses and laid them 
upon the pea, and then twenty eiderdown beds 
upon the mattresses. On these the princess had 
to lie that night. In the morning she was asked 
how she had slept. 



'*OhI miserably," said the princess. ** I 
scarcely closed my eyes all night long. Goodness 
knows what was in my bed. I lay lipon some- 
thing hard, and I am black and blue all over. It 
is quite dreadful ! " 

Now they saw that she was a real princess, for 
she had felt the pea through the twenty mat- 
tresses and the twenty eiderdown beds. No one 
but a real princess could do^that. 

So the young prince was glad and took her for 
his wife, for now he knew that he had a real 
princess. The pea was put in the museum, and 
is now there, unless some one has carried it off. 

Look you, this is a true story. 



scarce 


scarce ly 


hard 


glad 


dread 


dread f ul 


harder 


glad der 


good 


good ness 


hard est 


glad dest 


black 


black ness 


hard Iv 

1 


glad ly 


thought 


thought less 


hard ness 


glarl ness 
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Complete the following sentences : — - 

to- 

U^A^AAy, {f^ut 

3. Jn/Cy fuii/wc^ 6^aAAj- ma/nyuy 



pAinoeAAyeA^, mit 



OOAAA/ey 



Girvey ^yiMyyviru2y cu fiAjyyuyeAA 



wncUA^ 

t^-exxzdiA/ey 
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Write a story for each question : — 

S. Ij/fiyot cU/cL tn^ oXcL cjMy^yeyyh 
w-cunt to- iirucL out? 

b. CUricUt dJycL trit^ oXcL cj/woeyrv 
cLo-? 

Write one of these stories : — 
2. M<Ml^ tAt' OAAAyeyyh £<M4ytvcL o-ut. 
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ow do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 
1 do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do. 

p in the air and over the wall 
Till I can see so wide, 
ivers and trees and cattle and all, 
Over the country side. 

11 I look down on the garden green, 
Down on the roof so brown — 
p in the air I go flying again, 
Up in the air and down ! 

— Stevenson. 
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Tr» -ri-ir 



Dear Mr. Wind, I'd like to know, 

If you'll please tell me why, 
The reason that you puff and blow 
And hinder little children so. 

About you blow .the birds and bees, 

And bow the lily's heatl ; 
Tou shake the house and l)end the t] 
And cut up capers as you please. 

Sometimes at me you puff and blow 

As if you thought I were 
Tlie only thing on earth below 
For you to tease and pester so. 
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You blow the dust into my eyes, 

And steal my hat away, 
And blow black clouds across the skies. 
I do not think you very wise. 

If you must take it in your head 
To turn things wrong side out, 
Do it when children are in bed. 
And of your capers have no dread. 





.,t%t. •> .. 
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THE BLIND MLN AND THE ELEPHANT 



Once there were six blind men who stood 
by the roadside and begged from those who 
passed. They had been blind for many years. 

There were a good many things that the 
blind men had never seen. They had never 
seen elephants, though they had often heard 
about them. They wondered how such great 
creatures looked. 

One morning, as they stood begging, it was 
told to them that an elephant was coming down 
the road. They waited eagerly for the animal 
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to pass. When they heard the sound of its 
heavy steps, they called to the driver. 

**Pl6ase stop, sir," said one of them, '*and 
let us see your elephant.'' 

**How can you see him?" asked the driver; 
**for not one of you can see anything." 

'* Allow us," replied one of the blind men, 
*'to touch him, so that we may learn what 
he looks like." 

The driver stopped and allowed the six blind 
men to examine the elephant. The first one put 
his hand on the elephant's side. 

*' Well, I declare ! " he said ; *' now I know all 
about this animal. He is just like a wall." 

*'My brother, you are mistaken," said the 
second, who had felt only of the elephant's 
tusk. *'He is not in the least like a wall. 
He is smooth and round and sharp. He is more 
like a spear than anything else." 

The third happened to be in front of the 
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elephant and took hold of the elephant's trunk. 

** You are both wrong," said he ; " any one 
with the least sense can see that this elephant 
is neither like a wall nor like a spear. He is 
soft and round like a snake." 

** Oh, how foolish you all are ! " said the 
fourth, as he stretched out his arms and grasped 
the elephant by one of his legs. **It is very 
easy to see that you know nothing about it. 
He is tall and straight like a tree." 

The fifth man was very tall, and had very 
long arms. He reached up and happened to 
take the elephant by the ear. 
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''The blindest man ought to know more than 
any of you seem to know/' he said. *'This 
animal is not like any of the things you have 
named. He waves back and forth. He seems 
to me to be exactly like a huge fan.'' 

The sixth was not only very blind but also 
very feeble. He groped about a long time trying 
to find the elephant. At last, reaching out his 
hand, he seized the animal's tail. 

'* Oh, how silly you all are ! " he shouted. '* I 
wonder where your senses are. This elephant 
is not like a wall or a spear or a snake or a 
tree, and he is no more like a fan. But any 
one with the least bit of common sense could 
see that he is just like a rope." 



blind er 


fee ble 


com mon 


blind est 


fee bier 


com mon ness 


blind ly 


fee blest 


com mon ly 


blind ness 


fee ble ness 


un com mon 
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For a long time the six blind men sat by the 
roadside quarreling about the elephant. Each 
insisted that he knew just what the animal was 
like. Each thought the others were out of their 
senses. Each said unkind things because the 
others did not agree with him. 

But the elephant and the driver went on, not 
caring what any of the blind men thought. 



Complete the following sentences : — 

/. Q-nxi^ tri/eAyey iApeAAy d^^ 



ryveyyv 



um^ 



^. Jn^ liAAt o-riyCy (i^zidy 

6. J ho tAnA^ o-nyey (^^ztcL 

7- J ho £oM/My o-nyey 6yaicL 

<r. Jrio liMiy o-ruy ^<ztcL . 



^. J ho <i4y^cth o-nAy (i^ztci 

ryvon^ 6yCLt 

/ /. J ho oieyhyhcurit cLUt riyot. ^ 
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Write a story for each (luestion : — 

^. Oi/fi/w cUxi^ tA/ey nnA/rv not 
tru/nA cuiAo cuS-OAit tAe^ tAe^- 
fiAcumZ? 

Write one of the following stories : — 

upcunteycL to d€^ curb tAo- 




2. M<MV- tAey SXi/yvcL nruyyv 6yadAJ- 
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THE. FE.RNS 

" Oh, what shall we do 

The long winter through ? " 
The baby ferns cried 

When the mother fern died. 

The wind whistled bleak, 

And the woodland was drear, 

And on each baby cheek 
There glistened a tear. 

Then down from the clouds 

Like a flutter of wings, 
There came a whole crowd 

Of tiny white things. 
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They trooped in a heap, 

Where the baby ferns lay, 
And put them to sleep, 

That bleak, bitter day. 

Tucked under the snow 
In their little brown hoods, 

Not a thing will they know, — 
Those "Babes in the Woods." 

Till some day in spring, 

When the bobolinks sing, 
They will open their eyes 

To the bluest of skies. 

— Mbs. 8. C. Cornwall. 



THE CHERRY BLOSSOMS 
Long, long ago in Greece a race of fairies, called 
Dryads, cared for the trees. They were beautiful 
fairies and loved the trees very much. 

One fairy cared for the maple tree. Another 
cared for the willow tree. Another loved the apple 
tree and took care of it. Still another watched 
over, the cheiTy tree. 

In the spring the leaves came out on the willow 
tree first. It was very proud because it was the 
first to be covered with beautiful green leaves. 
The fairy of the willow was very happy. 



Then the leaves came out on the maple tree, 
and on the apple tree. They were very beautiful. 
Both trees were glad to have their beautiful green 
leaves again. The fairies of these two trees were 
very happy, too. 

All were bright and beautiful except the poor 
cherry tree. There was not even a sign of a bud 
on it. It looked very lonely and unhappy. 

The fairy of the cherry tree was very unhappy, 
too. She could not bear to see the tree so sad. 
Then she prayed to the goddess of the tree-fairies. 

"Dear goddess," she prayed, ''make my tree 
beautiful, too. It is so unhappy without any 
leaves." 

The goddess was kind; besides, she loved the 
good fairies who cared for the trees. 

'' I will make your tree the most beautiful of 
all," she said. '' It shall be covered with beauti- 
ful white blossoms. No other tree shall have so 



man v." 
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This promise jtiade the fairy happy. That night 
she slept very soundly. When she got up in the 
morning, she found her tree as white as snow. 

Still there were no leaves; but the fairy was very- 
happy. The tree, too, was proud of its beautiful 
blossoms. It was the most beautiful of all the 
trees. It did not wish leaves now. They would 
hide the lovely white blossoms. 



It was a week before the leaves came out. 

The cherry tree still gets its blossoms as early 
as other trees get their leaves. And when other 
trees get their first blossoms, the cheri-y tree gets 
all its leaves. 
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Write a story for each question : — 

b. 3oAy iA^Aat cLUt tri/ey loA/iyw 
oaA? 

tAey IcuAxu^? 
<r. lA/Axzt fuifiyhyeyruydy to triAy 

nJ/oAt? 

^. hCoAA/- cLUt tfl/ey tAAyt^ uxjA? 
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Write a letter to some friend who is in some 
other school. Tell about the things you are doing 
in school. Begin your letter in this way : — 

TUcui^ 10, /qoq. 

PlooA/ey iAMAto a/yvdy ttM m^ aSS 

trbo cA/eAAy^ PocAy oaynvey to- o/tt 
oo-rruy out .... 
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ROBERT RLDBRELASr- . f 



One beautiful sjmng morning Lady Redbreast 
set out in search of a place in which to build her 
nest. She looked about for a long time. There 
were many trees, but none of them seemed just 
right. At last she came to a fine pine tree in 
front of a farmhouse. 

" Ah ! " said Lady Redbreast, " that is exactly 
what I want. I will build in the very to]) of it. 
But see, there is a nest already. It must be an 
old one, however. I will just patch it up a little 
and put a fresh inside in it. It is just the right 
size, too." 

So Lady Redbreast set to work and furnished 



f 



h- 



the house to her liking. Sir Robert, her husband, 
sat on a branch near by and watched her most of 
the time. Now and then he brought a straw or 
a string for the nest, and once he found a worm 
and called Lady Redbreast to come and eat it. 

At last the nest was ready to occupy. The next 
day Lady Redbreast laid a beautiful little blue egg. 

"It begins to seem quite like home," she said 
to Sir Robert. " In a few days we shall have 
three more little eggs; and it will not be long 
before they will be hatched out. Then we shall 
have a nestful of little babies." 

But alas ! that very day my Loi"d and Lady Red- 
wing came along and claimed the tree as their own. 
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" What are you doing here ? " said Lovd Red- 
wing. "This has been our home *f or five or six 
years. Is it not so, my dear? " he added, turning 
to Lady Redwing. 

"Yes, my lord," she answered; "and I could 
not think of going elsewhere to live this summer. 
I love this pine tree, and should be very unhappy 
without it. Besides, it is clearly ours." 

Lady Redbreast saw that Lady Redwing was 
in the right. She felt very unhappy, however, at 
the thought of giving up her new home. And the 
little blue egg — when she thought of that she 
began to weep. 



"What is to become of the poor little egg?" 
she sobbed. " I cannot carry it with me ; besides, 
if 1 could, I have no place to put it." 

Lady Redwing felt very sorry for Lady Red- 
breast. She wondered what she could do to help 
her. "Listen, Lady Redbreast," she said after 
much thought. " You may leave the egg where 
it is, and I will take just as good care of it as if 
it were my own. And when it hatches out I 
will feed your little baby just as I do my own. 
Indeed, it will be half my own." 

So it was that Lady Redbreast and Sir Robert 
made a new nest in the great apple tree behind 
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the barn. Lady Redwing laid four little eggs 
beside the blue one. How strange the blue egg 
looked with the others ! 

Lady Redwing always did as she promised. 
She cared for the blue egg just as she did for the 
others. She turned it over every day, so that it 
would not be w^armer on one side all the time. 

She sat patiently on the nest for two weeks. 
Often she w^ondered how it would seem to have a 
little Redbreast in her nest. She hoped it would 
be well and strong. She feared that Lady Red- 
breast might think she had not kept her promise. 
It must be nearly time now for the eggs to crack. 

Hark ! what was that ? She listened and then 
stood up and looked down i*nto the nest. Sure 
enough ! the blue shell had cracked, and the little 
redbreast had kicked it off. He looked like a 
fine child. Lady Redwing was glad of that. 

In another dav all the shells had cracked. 

•J 

Lady Redwing had five little children. Loi'd 
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Redwing was very proud, and went the tirst thing 
to get worms for them. 

*' You are like a child, my lord,'' said Lady 
Redwing. '' Do you not know that babies should 
eat nothing till they are a day old ? " 

*' Very true,'' answered Lord Redwing. *' Do 
you eat the worms then, my dear." And Lady 
Redwing ate them all except one that she kept for 
little Robert, because he w^as a day old already. 

The next day Lord Redwing brought more 
worms and Lady Redwing fed all the little birds. 
What a busy, happy life it was for her now ! 

The little birds grew rapidly, and were soon 
covered with soft feathers. Their wings w^ere 
growing, too. It would not be long before they 
could learn to use them. The little birds were 
old enough now to stay alone. Lord and Lady 
Redwing went away together sometimes. 

One day wlien they returned tliey found little 
Robert standing on the edge of the nest. 
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'' My child ! '' exclaimed Lady Redwing, '* you 
must not get out of the nest. Your wings are 
not strong enough to fly with yet. If you should 
fall, the cat might get you." 

Little Robert stayed in the nest for several 
days after this, although he longed to get out. 
At last his legs became so cramped that he could 
endure it no longer. So when Lord and Lady 
Redwing were away, he got out and stood on a 
branch. How good it seemed ! He wished to use 
his legs. He decided to hop about just a little. 
In doing this he used his wdngs. That was fine. 
He thought he could really fly. When he tried it, 
however, he found that his wings were very weak. 
He could fly only to the ground. 

When Lady Redwing came back, she was 
greatly frightened, for she had seen the cat 
around the corner of thlB house. What w^as to be 
done? She coaxed Robert toward a tree which 
had limbs near the ground. He was too tired, 
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however, to fly up. The cat had spied him, too, 
and was getting ready to spring. 

Lady Redwing flew directly at the cat, scolding 
him londly. He paid no attention to her at first. 
Then she hopped down before liini and pretended 
to have an injured wing. The cat sprang after 
her, but Lady Redwing flew away just far enough 
to escape the cat. Then the cat sprang again, 
but the wise bird always kept far enough away to 
be safe. In the end she led the cat to the other 
side of the house. By this time Lord Redwing 
had gotten Robert up on to a branch of the tree. 
From there he could hop to other bi-anches. 

Just as Lady Redwing came back, Lady Red- 
breast hapi)ened along. 
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''Here, Lady Redbreast/' called Lord Redwing, 
''here is your careless child. I think you had 
better take care of him now. He is bom to 
trouble, I fear.'' 

But Lady Redwing did not like this idea. 

'^My lord," she said, "I love little Robert as 
much as if he were my own child. I shall take 
care of him as long as he needs a mother's care. 
You do not love him because you are not his 
father. But I hatched him out and have taken 
great pains to bring him up. I love him dearly, 
and I am sure that he is a good child." 

So that night little Robert Redbreast went 
back to his old nest. He grew up to be a fine 
bird, and always loved Lady Redwing dearly, and 
looked upon her as his own mother. 
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Complete the following stories : 



/. Jl<i^cUw IvtydAvexiAt 6^ omZ 



2. JJoyCUUy J9eydSAAyaAZ i<M4y7VcL cu 



wexi4AM/n^ ociyWUy cumycL 



4< <lMycLnM JveyddApiroay hAA>ryviAy€ycL 




^^-wut 

b. Jl^CUcUw J^eydyiAM/rVOy loAycL 

7. CiM tAey t^2yay6^ A^^JtcAyeydy, Oyrody 



<r. JJoycLnjy JQeydyiAMyriyOy ti>aA iyoAyCy 



no 



Write one of these stories : 



/. hCo- 



oO'. 



iA/- 





myOXyUy A^Ay iiiAt TIAAZ. 






ryvcucUy Oy m^AV- ruAZ. 



3. hC(M4^ J^ax£njy 







Write a letter to your teacher. Tell her which 
stories in this book you like best. Tell her, too, 
what you like most about them. 



Ill 
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I have a little shadow that goes in and out with 

me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than 

I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to 

the bead ; 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump 

into my bed. 

The funniest thing about him is the wa,y he likes 

to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which is always 

very slow; 
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For he sometimes shoots up taller like an india- 
rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that there's none 
of him at all. 

He hasn't got a notion of how children ought to 

play, 
And can only make a fool of me in every sort of 

way. 
He stays so close beside me, he's a coward, you 

can see ; 
rd think shame to stick to nnrsie as that 

shadow sticks to me I 



One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every butter- 
cup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant slee])y- 
head, 

Had staved at home behind me and was fast 
asleep in bed. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 



LOVE 

He prayeth well who loveth well, 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All tilings both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

— Samuel Taylor Coleridgk 
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ABBY 
GRAY. 



Mrs. Tabby Gray, with her three little kittens, 
lived out in the bam where the hay was stored. 
One of the kittens was white, one was black, and 
one gray, just like her mother, who was called 
Tabby Gray from the coh)r of her coat. 

These three little kittens opened their eyes 
when they grew old enough, and thought there 
was nothing so nice in all this wonderful world 
as their own dear mother. She told them of a 
great many nice things, like milk and bread, 
which they should have when they could go up 
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to the big house where she had her breakfast, 
dinner, and supper. 

Every time Mother Tabby came from the big 
house, she had something pleasant to tell. 
** Bones for dinner to-day, my dears," she would 
say, or, **I had a fine romp with a ball and the 
baby," until the kittens longed for the time 
when they could go, too. 

One day, however. Mother Cat walked in with 
joyful news. 

*' I have found an elegant new home for you," 
she said, '* in a very large trunk where some old 
clothes are kept, and I think I had better move 
at once." 

Then she picked up the small black kitten, 
without any more words, and walked right out of 
the barn with him. 

The black kitten was astonished, but he 
blinked his eyes at the bright sunshine, and 
tried to see everything. 
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Out in the barnyard there was a great noise, 
for the white hen had laid an egg, and wanted 
everybody to know it; but Mother Cat hurried 
on, without stopping to inquire about it, and soon 
dropped the kitten into the large trunk. The 
clothes made such a soft, comfortable bed, and 
the kitten was so tired after his exciting trip, 
that he fell asleep, and Mrs. Tabby trotted off 
for another baby. 

While she was away, the lady who owned the 
trunk came out in the hall, and when she saw 
that the trunk was open, she shut it, locked it, 
and put the key in her pocket, for she did not 
dream that there was anything so precious as a 
kitten inside. 

As soon as the lady had gone upstairs, Mrs. 
Tabby Gray came back, with the little white 
kitten, and when she found the trunk closed, she 
was terribly frightened. She put the white 
kitten down and sprang on top of the trunk and 
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scratclied with all her might, but scratching did 
no good. Then she jumped down and reached 
up to the keyhole, but that was too small for 
even a mouse to pass through, and the poor 
mother mewed pitifully. 

What was she to do? She picked up the 
white kitten and ran to the barn with it Then 
she made haste to the house again, and went 
upstairs to the lady's room. The lady was play- 
ing with her baby, and when Mother Cat saw 
this, she rubbed against her skirts, and cried: 
" Mee-ow, mee-ow ! You have your baby, and I 
want mine ! Mee-ow, mee-ow I " 



By and by the lady said, ** Poor Kitty ! she 
must be hungry," and she went down to the 
kitchen and poured sweet milk into a saucer, but 
the cat did not want milk. She wanted her 
baby kitten out of the big black trunk, and she 
mewed as plainly as she could : *' Give me my 
baby — give me my baby, out of your big black 
trunk ! '' 

The kind lady decided that she must be 
thirsty: **Poor Kitty, I will give you water''; 
but when she set the bowl of water down, Mrs. 
Tabby Gray mewed more sorrowfully than before. 
She wanted no water — she only wanted her 
dear baby kitten ; and she ran to and fro, crying, 
until, at last, the lady followed her, and she led 
the way to the ti-unk. 

** What can be the matter with this cat? " said 

the lady, and she took the trunk key out of her 

pocket, put it into the lock, unlocked the trunk, 

raised the top — and in jumped Mother Cat with 
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such a bound that the little black kitten waked 
up with a start. 

**Purr, purr, my darling child," said Mrs. 
Tabby Gray, in great excitement ; ''I have had a 
dreadful fright ! '' and before the black kitten 
could ask one question, she picked him up and 
started for the barn. 

The sun was bright in the barnyard and the 
hens were still chattering there; but the black 
kitten was glad to get back to the barn. His 
mother was glad, too ; for, as she nestled down 
in the hay with her three little kittens, she told 
them that the barn was the best place after all to 
raise children. 

And she never afterwards changed her mind. 

Mother Stories : Maud Lindsay. 

(Permission of Milton Bradley Company.) 
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Write a story for each question : — 

^. lA/fuzt dJA^ TltatfiyeAy Cat ii/rvd? 
6. Ix/nxit dyld tfi/C^ taxing do-? 

tAlnoA tA/Cy 3-eAZ fiiaoe^ to 
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Complete each of these short stories : — 






iA/AiZ^, o-n^ . 

3. JnyO k/UZeyriA^ tAxMuzAt tnytMy 
ryvatn/eAy 




S. JaM-nM Aui^, "J? Ax:vnj-ey 




pcM^ynycL 



> > 



b. JaM-Y- to-oA tA^ ^/nvdM 

tA^ vcudyu^ 
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Alice was a bright little giil She loved her 
mother and her little brother dearly. Sometimes, 
however, Alice was a naughty girl and got into 
trouble. Then her mother i)unished her. 

When she did something naughty, Alice liked 
to have her little brother do something naughty, 
too. Often they both got into trouble together. 

One day Alice and her brother were playing in 
the house. Alice was hungry and did not wish 
to wait any longer. 

She saw some cake on the table. Oh, how good 
it looked! She t^ok a piece and ate it. For this 
her mamma made Alice sit in her chair by the wall. 
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Alice did not like this, but she did not cry. 
She wanted to do something else naughty. She 
thought about it for some time. 

"Brother," she said at last, "you are hungry, I 
know you are. Just take a piece of cake from the 
table. There, that is all right." 

Now mother slapped brother's hand, and he 
cried. Sister Alice was a little sorry now. She 
thought she would comfort her brother. 

"Come here, little man," she said. "There, 
never mind, we are being punished together." 

That night Alice was very sorry for what she 
had done. She could not go to sleep until she had 
asked her mother to forgive her. 



Put words in the blank ])laces : — 

a/yvd^ cLldy not uhaA^ to 

3. Ciliyc^ hcucL to- d-n^tAcy . 

Write a story for each question : — 

cLo? 
ryvayyinyyriay? 
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There's no dew left on the daisies and clover, 

There's no rain left in heaven ; 
I've said my " seven times " over and over, 

Seven times one are seven. 
I am old, so old I can write a letter; 

My birthday lessons are done ; 
The lambs play always, they know no better; 

They are only one times one. 
moon ! in the night 1 have seen yon sailing 

And shining so round and low ; 
Y(m were bright ! ah bright ! bnt yonr light is 
failing, — 

Yon are nothing now but a bow. 
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You moon, have you done something wrong in 
heaven 

That God has hidden your face ? 
I hope if you have you will soon be forgiven, 

And shine again in your place. 



velvet bee, you're a dusty fellow ; 

You've powdered your legs with gold ! 
brave marshmary buds, rich and yellow. 

Give me your money to hold ! 

columbine, open your folded wrapper, 
Where two twin turtle-doves dwell ! 

cuckoo-i)int, toll me the puqile clapper 
That hangs in your clear green bell ! 

And show me your nest with the young ones 
in it, — 
I will not steal them away ; 

1 am old! vou mav trust me, linnet, linnet, — 

•/ •/ 111 

I am seven times one to-day. 



— Jeax Ixgelow. 
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I. In the Nest 

* 

It. was in the beautiful summer time. The 
fields were yellow, and the meadows were green. 
There were large haystacks in the meadows. 
Here and there great storks were walking or 
flying about. 

In a pleasant place near a broad river stood 
a very old farmhouse. From the walls of the 
house down to the river grew great weeds. In 
this wild place a duck had made her nest. 

The duck was sitting on the nest, waiting for 
the eggs to hatch. 

She was getting tired now. The pleasure 
she had felt at first was now gone. She had 
been there so long, and she had few visitors. 
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The other ducks were away, swimming on the 
river. It was too much trouble for them to 
climb up the bank to talk with her. 

At last one of the eggs cracked, and then 
another. "Peep, peep," came from them. All 
the eggs wei-e alive, and one little head after 
another came out. 

" Quack ! quack ! " said 
the mother. All the little 
ones tried to quack, too, and 
they looked about them from 
under the green leaves. 
Green is good for the eyes. 
So the mother let them look 
as much as they liked. 

" How large the world is!" 
said the little ducks. It was 
good to move about. It was 
80 much better than being in 
an egg. 
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'' Little ones/' said the mother, '' do you think 
this is the whole world? It reaches far over 
beyond the garden. But I have never gone 
so far." 

*'Are you all out?'' she asked. Then she 
got up to leave the nest. 

** Oh, no! Tou are not all out yet. The 
largest egg is still here. Dear me, how much 
longer will this last ! I am so tired of sitting 
still." Then she sat down again on the nest. 

'' Well, how are you getting on? " asked an old 
duck, who had come to make her a visit. 

''It takes so long for this one egg," said the 
mother duck. " It will not crack. But you 
should see the others. They are the prettiest 
little things in the world. They look just like 
their father. And to think of it, he has not 
been to visit me once." 

"Let me see the egg that will not crack," said 
the visitor. *'It must be a turkey's egg. I 
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was cheated by such eggs once, and after all 
my trouble, the little ones would not go near 
the water. I did my best to get them to swim, 
but it was of no use. Let me see the egg/' 

"Yes," the old duck said; ''it is a turkey's 
egg. Leave it and teach the rest to swim. That 
will be best.'' 

*' I will sit here a little while longer," said 
the mother. ''I have been here so long that 
a few days more will do me no harm." 

"Do just as you like," said the old duck, and 
she waddled away. 





-K^^fr^^ 
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Write a story for each question : — 

dxM/yvoy? 

6^axuy iA^Auyrv ZAmi^ oaymAy 
out? 

b. (A/nxp oa/mAy to ihA4^ tA^ 
7. (A/ruit cUxi^ tAuy 'iHAitoA^ tAiA/yv^ 
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IL In the Duck Yard 



At last the mother heard a little peep. The large 
egg had cracked. The duck looked to see her last 
child. He was larger than the others, and very ugly. 

''He is indeed a fine one/' said the duck, as 
he looked at the young one. "Yet he does not 
look like the others. I wonder if he is a young 
turkey. We shall soon see. He must go into 
the water, even if I have to push him.'' 

The next day was fine. The sun shone on all 
the great leaves. With all her family the mother 
went down to the stream. 

"Quack! quack!" she said, and splashed in. 
All the little ones jumped in after her. 

The water flowed over their little heads, but all 
came up again, and swam about with pleasure. 
They were all in the water, even the ugly gray 
duckling. He was swimming about, too. 









^ 
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''No, he is not a turkey," said the mother. 
'' See how well he moves his legs, and how he 
holds himself ! I think he is my own child. He 
is pretty, too, if you look at him closely." 

'' Quack ! quack ! " she said again. '' Come, my 
little ones, come with me, and I will take you out 
into the duck yard. But stay close by me, so 
that no one may step on you. Look out for 
the cat." 

So the mother took them to the duck yard. 
There they heard a great fuss. Two families of 
ducks w^ere quarreling over an eel's head. While 
the quarrel was going on, the cat ran away with 
the head and ate it. 

*' See, my children ; this is the way of the 
world," said the mother duck. She was fond of 
eels, and would have liked the head that the cat 
had eaten. 

'*Now use your legs," she went on. ''Keep 
close to me, and bow your heads to the old duck 
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yonder. She is the most honored duck in the 
yard. And see ! she has a red rag on one leg. 
That is the greatest honor a duck can have." 

'*Now show your best manners," she said as 
they went on. '' Do not turn your toes in, but 
out, as vour mother does — so. Be sure now to 
bow nicely, and say ' Quack ! ' " All the duck- 
lings did as their mother had told them. This 
made the other ducks in the yard talk and 
laugh. 




""^ ^^^ 



'' See! " said an old duck, '' here comes another 
family, as if there were not too many now ! And 
see ! how ugly that one is ! He shall not stay 
here ; we will not have him." Then one duck 
flew at him and bit him. 
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*'Let him alone!" said the mother; "he is 
doing no one any harm/' 

'* Yes/' said the other, ''but he is so large and 
so ugly, and we shall tease him." 

*' They are all fine children," said the old duck 
with the red rag on her leg ; '' all but that one. I 
wish he could be hatched over again.^' 

''That cannot be, Lady Duck," said the mother. 
" To be sure, he is not beautiful, but he is a good 
child. He swims, I think, even better than the 
others. He is a little too large. I think he 
stayed too long in the egg." 

Then she stroked his neck with her bill. 

" I think he will grow up to be a fine duck," 
she went on. " He will know how to take care of 
himself." 

"The other ducklings are very pretty," said 
the old duck. " Now make yourself at home. 
If you find an eePs head, you may bring it 
to me." 
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So they all made themselves at home — all but 
the poor duckling that had hatched last. 

He was bitten, and pushed, and laughed at. 
The ducks and the hens all teased him. 

"He is too large," said they all. And the 
turkey cock, who had come into the world with 
spurs on, pnifed himself out like a ship with sails 
full. Then he flew at the poor duckling. The little 
creature did not know what to do. He was very 
unhappy, and stood on one leg, because they all 
laughed at him. 



Complete the following short stories : — 

/. 6tt IoaZ tri/ey rwoZruAy 

2. JA^ ioAt cAhXcL iV-OA^ . 

3. . 3A^ ruyzZ cLcunj^ tAey mx^tn^yv 
ta^eynZ 

amxi' 



i^ riyaZ 



} > 



6. ' ' Coryio, ' ' ^^OyicL tA^ ryvatriyeyu, 



J. Jump i<^uryu£UAy o^ 





S". Jn^ ddi^cAviyruz^ d^o^ 



y y 
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III. In the Marsh 

So the first day went by, and then things grew 
worse and worse. The poor duckling was disliked 
by all, even by his brothers and sisters. They 
said, "Oh ! you ugly thing ! I wish the cat would 
catch you!/' Even his mother began to wish 
him changed. The ducks bit him, the hens bit 
him, and the girl who brought feed pushed him 
about. 




At last he could stand it no longer, and ran 
away. 

**It is just because I am so ugly,'' said the 
duckling to himself. And he ran on until he 
came to a great field in which some wild ducks 
lived. Here he lay all night, for he was tired 
and unhappy. 
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In the morning the wild ducks awoke, and saw 
the poor little creature. 

"Who and what are you?" they asked. The 
unhappy duckling bowed to them all, as nicely 
as he could. 

" What an ugly thing you are ! " said the wild 
ducks. " But that does not matter, if you don't 
marry into our families." 

Poor thing! He had no wish to marry. He 
only wished to lie among the bushes, and to 
drink the water in the marsh. 

He lay in the marsh two whole days, and then 

two wild geese flew down where he lay. They 

were young things, and were very saucy. They 

had not been hatched long enougli to know better. 
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'* Young fellow/' said they, '' you are so ugly 
that we like you well. Will you go with us ? Not 
far from here is another marsh. There you will 
find some beautiful wild geese; and, who knows, 
you may find a wife, even though you are so ugly." 

Crack ! crack ! two guns went off, and both 
geese fell dead on the marsh. The sound came 
again, — Crack ! crack ! A flock of wild geese 
flew up into the air. 

The hunters had come. There were many of 
them all about. The smoke from their guns 
rolled over the marsh like clouds. The dogs were 
running all about. The poor duckling was afraid. 
He turned his head this way and that, but he 

« 

could not think what to do. 

All at once a great dog came near. His tongue 
hung out, and his eyes seemed like fire. 

His nose was close, oh, so very close, to the 
duckling ; but, splash ! splash ! — away he went 
without doing any harm. 
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" Oh I " said the duckling, " how thankful I am 
that I am so ugly! Not even a dog will bite me." 

So he lay still, listening to the guns. 

It did not grow quiet till late in the day. Even 
then the poor thing was so afraid that he dared 
not move. He waited quietly for a long time. 

At last he could wait no longer, and so ran 
away from the marsh as fast as he could. He 
ran through field and meadow. But this was very 
hard, for a wind came up and blew so that he 
could hardly walk against it. 






Write a story about one of the following : — 

w-ateAy. 

Write a letter to some one whom you like very 
much. Tell about these things : — 
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IV. In the Hut 

At evening he came to a little old hut. It was 
so old that it seemed ready to fall. But it only 
stood, because it did not know which way to fall. 
The winds blew so hard that the little duckling 
could go no farther. He sat down by the hut to 
rest. Looking about, he saw that the door was 
open a little. He went in' very quietly. 

In the room lived a woman, with her cat and 
her hen. The cat was called Little Son by the 
woman. He could raise his back and purr. He 
could even throw out sparks from his fur if he 
was stroked the wrong way. 

The hen had very short legs, and was called 
Short Legs. She laid good eggs, and the woman 
loved her as if she were her own child. 

The next morning these three saw the duckling. 
The cat began to purr, and the hen began to cluck. 

'*What is the matter?" said the woman, as 
she looked about her. But she did not see 
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very well, and so she thought that the duckling 
must be a fat duck which had lost its way. 

"This is fine!" she said. "Now I can have 
some ducks' eggs." So she let the duckling 
stay three weeks, but she got no eggs. 

The cat was the master of the house, and the 
hen was the mistress. They always said, "We 
and the world," for they thought that they were 
half of the world, — and the better half, too. 
The duckling did not think so, but the hen did 
not care what he thought. 

" Can you lay eggs? " she asked. 

"No." 
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''Then please hold your tongue.'^ 

*' And can you raise your back/' said the cat, 
*' and purr, and throw out sparks ? ^^ 

'* No. I cannot do that, either." 

''Then you should be quiet when worthy people 
are talking." 

So the duckling sat in the corner, feeling very 
humble. After a while he thought of the sun- 
shine and the fine air. Then he began to long 
for the water, and he told the hen. 

''Oh, oh!" said the hen. "You have nothing 
to do, and so you think these foolish things. 
Learn to lay eggs, and forget this nonsense." 

"But it is so fine to swim on the w^ater," said 
the duckling. "It is so pleasant to have it cool 
your head, while you dive down in the water! " 

" To be sure, it must indeed be fine ! " said the 
hen. " I think you have lost your head. Ask the 
cat. He knows more than any one else. Ask 
him how he would like to swim, and dive down 
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in the water. Ask our mistress, the old lady, 
for she knows more than any one else in the 
world. Do you think she would like to swim, 
or let the water flow over her head?" 

'' You do not understand me/' said the duckling. 

''What! We do not understand you? Who 
can understand you, then? Do you think you 
know more than the cat, and the old lady, not 
to speak of myself? Are you not with people 
who can teach you something? I hope you will 
learn to purr or to lay eggs very soon.'' 

'' I think I must go ©ut into the world again, '^ 
said the poor duckling. 

*' Very well," said the hen. 

The duckling set out. He came to water, 
where he could swim and dive. But he was 
not happy, for all other creatures turned away 
from him because he was so ugly. 
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Write a short stoiy for each question : — 

2. lA/nut UHZA' tAo oat ocMexiy? 

3. lA/fuit oomXcL tA^ cat cLo-? 

4< CUfiat dtcL tAt- fiyeyny do iAm^yyv 
(Ji^ d^OyW- tAey d4y0cMi/yhgy ? 

S. M/fuzt dtcL tfi/Cy a£<iy w-a^yrvcuTV 
^yCunA^ upnAyvb (Juy ^^odi^ thyt- 




b. lAjfuit cLlcL tfiAy A^yrv oaA th^ 




9 



7. u/'fiaZ cLUt tnA^ cUieAii/yiay 

iAMAA to- cLo-? 
(T. cUfiAzt dtdy tAcy A^ytv tAi/nA 

^. lA/rvnjy dtdy triA^ cLiAX>kttru2y 9^^^ 
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V. With the Swans 

Soon came the autumn. The leaves turned 
red and brown. The wind blew them from the 
trees, and carried them far away. The air was 
very cold, and the clouds hung full of snow. 

One evening, as the sun was going down, a 
flock of beautiful birds came out of the bushes. 
The duckling had never seen any like them 
before. How beautiful they were with their 
long necks ! How graceful they were, too ! They 
flew far away, and the. poor duckling was again 
alone. He would never forget them, even if he 
could not be like them. 

He turned in the water, with his head in the 
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air. Then he made a cry, and went down into 
the water. He could not see them now, and he 
did not know what to do. He did not even know 
their names, only that they had gone; and, oh, 
how he wished to see them again ! 

The winter was cold, so cold! The duckling 
had to swim around and around in the water 
to keep it from freezing. But every night the 
place where he swam grew smaller and smaller. 

At last it froze so hard that the ice cracked as 
he moved about in the water. The duckling had 

ft 

to swim all the time to keep the water from 
freezing. After a while he was worn out, and 
could not move. 

Next morning a poor man came that way. See- 
ing the duckling, he cracked the ice with his 
shoe, and carried the poor thing home to his wife. 
There he soon came to himself again. 

Now the children wanted to play with him, but 
the duckling was afraid of them. He jumped up 
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in his fear, and flew into a milk pan, splashing the 
milk all about the room. The woman clapped 
her hands, which made him still more afraid. He 
flew into the butter, and then into the meal, and 
out again. How he looked ! 

The woman screamed, and threw a stick at him. 
The children screamed, and ran after him. But 
the door stood open, and he was just able to slip 
out into the bushes. 

It would take too long to tell you all the sad 
things the poor duckling suifered in the hard 
winter. But the winter passed, and he found 
himself lying, one morning, in the marsh among 
the bushes. The warm sun shone, and the birds 
sang. The beautiful spring had come at last. 
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The duckling began to feel happy now. He 
shook his wings. They were strong, and he felt 
that he could fly. He flapped them, and flew 
high into the air. On and on he flew, until he 
came to a great garden in which there were many 
kinds of trees. Their long branches reached down 
to the stream. 

Oh! everything was so lovely! and soon from 
the bushes close by came three beautiful swans. 
The duckling thought of the lovely birds that 
he had seen before, and he felt very unhappy. 

'* I will fly to these lovely creatures," he said. 
** They will kill me because I am so ugly. That 
is just as well." 

So he flew into the water, and swam towards 
the beautiful swans. As soon as they saw him, 
they rushed to meet him. 

'* Only kill me ! " said the poor duckling. He 

bent his head to the water, and waited. But what 

did he see in the clear water ? He saw his own 
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picture. And, oh, he was no longer an ugly duck- 
ling, but a beautiful white swan ! 

To be born in a duck's nest in a farmyard is no 
matter, if one is hatched from a swan's egg. He 
was not sorry now that he had suffered trouble. 
He could enjoy so much better all the new pleas- 
ures. The great swans swam around him, and 
stroked his neck with their bills. 

Some little children came running into the 
garden, and threw bread and corn into the water. 

'' Look ! " said the youngest, *' there is a new 



one." 
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Yes, a new one has come." They clapped 
their hands and ran to their mother, and brought 
more bread and corn to throw into the water. 

They cried together: ''The young one is the 
best. He is so beautiful, so young, and so 
white ! " 

Then the old swans bowed their heads before 
him. This made him feel quite ashamed, and he 
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hid hi« head under hi« wing. He did not know 
what to do, he was so happy. 

He had been looked down upon while he was 
ugly, and now he heard them say that he was the 
most beautiful of all the birds. Even the trees 
bent down their branches into the water before 
him, and the sun shone clear and beautiful. 

He shook his white feathers, curved his slender 
neck, and cried with joy in his heart, " How little 
did I think, while I was an ugly duckling, that I 
could be so happy ! " 



Write a story for each question : — 

3. U/fi/w dJxL tfuy d'iAycAii/yvay 



7. M/fixit oayyruy iAxMru th^ 



tHJAAuAy? 
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Three little bugs in a basket, 

And hai-dly room for two ; 
And one was yellow, and one was black, 

And one like me or you ; 
The space was small, no doubt, for all, 

So what should the three bugs do ? 

Three little bugs in a basket, 

And hardly crumbs for two; 
And all were selfish in their hearts, 

The same as I or you. 
So the strong one said, " We will eat the bread. 

And that's what we will do ! " 
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Three little bugs in a basket, 

And the beds but two could hold; 

And so they fell to quarreling — 

The white, the black, and the gold — 

And two of the bugs got under the rugs, 
And one was out in the cold. 

He that was left in the basket 

Without a crumb to chew, 
Or a shred to wrap himself withal, 

When the wind across him blew. 
Pulled one of the rugs from one of the bugs, 

And so the quarrel grew. 

So there was war in the basket; 
Ah ! pity 'tis, 'tis true ! 
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But he that was frozen and starved, at last 
A strength from his weakness drew, 

And pulled the rugs from both the bugs, 
And killed and ate them, too! 

Now w^hen bugs live in a basket, 
Though more than it well can hold. 

It seems to me they had better agree — 
The black, the white, and the gold — 



And share what comes of beds and crumbs. 
And leave no bug in the cold. 

— Alice Gary. 
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EXERCISES FOR SOUNDTNO WORDS 



1 


c old er 


6 


un w is e ly 


ox 


c old est 


th an 


rise 


b ox 


c old ness 


fan 


r is ing 


f ox 


c old ly 


f an ning 


9 


ox en 


fold 


f an ned 


came 


b ox ing 


f old ing 


gr an d 


blame 


boxes 


f old ed 


hand 


dame 


f oxes 


hold 


h an die 


flame 


2 


h old er 


land 


fl ame d 


feed 


4 


1 an ded 


game 


f eed ing 


big 


pan 


lame 


feed s 


b ig ger 


p an ther 


n amed 


in d eed 


dig 


stan d 


same 


n eed 


d ig ger 


st an d ing 


tame 


n eedy 


fig 


7 


10 


sp eed 


figs 


up 


tea 


sp eed y 


pig 


upper 


each 


sp eed ing 


piggy 


up on 


teach 


w eed 


wig 


up most 


t ea ch er 


w eed y 


5 


c up 


team 


3 


sw ell 


pup 


tear 


told 


sw ell ed 


puppy 


tease 


bold 


bells 


sup 


t ea s er 


b old er ' 


dell 


s up per 


t ea s ing 


b old est 


spell 


8 


reach 


b old ness 


sp ell ed 


wise 


r ea ch ing 


b old ly 


sell 


w is e ly 


r ea ched 


cold 


s ell ing 


un w is e 


ease 
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pi en se 


bees 


f ast est 


8 ou nd ed 


pi ea s ing 


br ee ze 


f ast ly 


s ou nd ly 


pi ea sed 


f r ee ze 


f ast ness 


s ou nd ness 


u 


fr ee z ing 


16 


18 


bet 


sn ee ze 


m ight 


send 


b et ter 


sn ee zed 


m ight y 


s en d ing 


get 


sn ee z ing 


fight 


sen t 


g et ting 


gr ee d y 


f ight er 


bend 


let 


free 


f ight ing 


b en d ing 


1 et ting 


fr ee dom 


fr ight 


bent 


1 et ter 


14 


f r ight en 


len d 


1 et tuce 


fine 


br ight 


1 en d ing 


net 


f iner 


br ight ly 


lent 


set 


f in est 


br ight ness 


r en d 


s et tie 


find 


br ight er 


r en d ing 


s et tling 


f in d er 


br ight est 


rent 


s et tied 


f in d ing 


right 


sp en d 


12 


d in e 


r ight ly 


sp en d ing 


crack 


din er 


17 


spent 


cr ack ing 


grin d 


lou d 


ten t 


cr ack er 


gr in d ing 


1 ou d er 


t en t ing 


cr ack ed 


blind 


1 ou d est 


t en t ed 


lack 


bl in d ing 


1 ou d ly 


went 


1 ack ing 


bl in d ed 


1 ou d ness 


19 


1 ack ed 


bl in d ly 


pr ou d 


this 


pack 


bl in d ness 


pr ou d er 


bl is ter 


p ack ing 


15 


pr ou d est 


m ist 


p ack ed 


1 ast 


pr ou d ly 


list 


p ack er 


1 ast ing 


p ou nd 


s-istfer 


stack 


1 ast ed 


p ou nd ing 


th is tie 


st ack ed 


1 ast ly 


p ou nd ed 


1 is ten 


13 


fast 


sou nd 


gl is ten 


ch ee se 


f ast er 


s ou nd ing 
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twist 



20 


doubt 


lest 


f ai led 


fly 


abou t 


nest 


w ail 


flies 


house 


pester 


w ai 1 ing 


cry 


mouse 


blest 


w ai 1 ed 


cries 


round 


test 


24 


cried 


r ou nd ly 


t est ing 


think 


dry 


sou nd 


t est ed 


th in k er 


dr ies 


s ou nd ing 


23 


thin 


(\vi ed 


s ou nd ed 


pai nt 


th in ner 


fry 


s ou nd ly 


p ai nt ing 


th in nest 


fri es 


s ou nd ness 


p ai nt ed 


th in ly 


fried 


sou r 


p ai nt er 


th in ness 


spy 


s ou r ly 


r ai n 


in ch 


spies 


s ou r ness 


r ai n ing 


pin ch 


spied 


hour 


r ai ned 


bring 


sky 


h ou r ly 


sai nt 


br in g ing 


ski es 


flour 


s ai nt ly 


king 


try 


m ou th 


main 


k in g ly 


tries 


sou th 


m ai n ly 


spr in g 


tried 


22 


pain 


spr in gy 


21 


rest 


p ai n f ul 


pr in t 


out 


r est ing 


pail 


pr in t ing 


outer 


r est ed 


fail 


pr in t ed 


ou t ing 


guest 


f ai 1 ing 


pr in t er 



Make families of words by writing the following letters 
and phonograras together : 

1 2 

br, bl, cr, d, f, gr, h, n, sp, st, k, n, 1, p, s, br, ch, qu, st, th, 
w, -eed tr, -ick 

3 4 

1, p, s, w, bl, br, dr, shr, si, b, f, h, ch, dr, qu, sbr, sk, sp, 
-ink st, thr, -ill 
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b, d, g, f, p, r, spr, tw, -ig 

7 

f, 1, br, gr, pi, sp, tr, -ace 

9 

f , m, w, bl, gl, sh, sp, tr, -ade 

u 

b, c, d, f, h, gl, sc, sh, sn, sp, 
-are 

13 

d, f, g, m, r, h, gr, pi, pr, st, 
sk, si, -ate 

15 

d, br, cl, tr, fr, pr, pi, spr, st, 
str, sw, -ay 

17 

b, st, er, gl, scr, s, str, dr, 

-earn 

19 

1, m, bl, dr, ch, gu, pr, str, -ess 

21 

b, h, r, s, t, w, br, gu, ch, gl, 
gr, si, str, -ide 



b, c, 1, m, s, sc, sh, sn, st, sw, 
w, -ore 

8 

b, 1, p, r, t, s, qu, bl, cr, st, 
tr, -ack 

10 

b, g, n, r, t, w, br, cr, dr, fl, st, 
-ag 

12 

c, d, g, 1, h, s, cl, cr, fl, si, -ash 

14 

c, g, p, r, s, w, br, gr, cr, kn, 
sh, si, -ave 

16 

b, 1, p, w, bl, sp, cr, f r, sn, squ, 
str, -eak 

18 

b, h, m, n, s, bl, tr, ch, wh, 
-eat 

20 

d, f, n, h, m, y, bl, ch, dr, fl, 
gr, kn, -ew 

22 

d, f, 1, m, n, p, V, w, br, sh, 
shr, th, tw, -ine 



Change y to i and add es. Add er, est, ly and ness. 

23 24 

dry daisy carry great soft slow sweet 

ferry merry bright mild blind rough 

story tarry dark cold bold quick 

fairy hurry light warm calm smooth 

cherry envy swift sharp fair plain 
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cry 

fly 

sky 
sty 



spy 

try 



city pity 



VOCABULARY 



a broad (73) 
a cross (76) 
add ed (103) 
a feared (67) 
agree (9i) 
Alice (123) 
allow (88) 
animal (87) 
appetite (57) 
apple (13) 
appoint ed (70) 
arrant (114) 
ashamed (153) 
astonished (117) 
astray (56) 
Atri (69) 
attention (7i) 
autumn (149) 
a woke (24) 

B 

bad (7) 
basket (i56) 
beauty (30) 
bee (4) 
bee hive (14) 
beneath (30) 
better (4) 
between (6) 
big ger (2) 
bill (153) 
birth day (126) 



bitter (95) 
bleak (94) 
blind (87) 
blinked (4) 
Blink en (66) 
blossom (96) 
bob o link (95) 
bone (116) 
born (163) 
bother (76) 
bounced (37) 
bowl (119) 
branch (lOT) 
brave (22) 
break fast (6) 
Bridget (15) 
bright (22) 
brook (84) 
brown (41) 
brush (66) 
bud (97) 
build ing (6) 
burdock (18) 
burst (2) 
busy (22) 
butter-cup (114) 
buzz (14) 

C 

cackled (16) 
cage (36) 
caper (85) 
care (9) 



carry (43) 
cast (67) 
cattle (41) 
chair (123) 
chamber (80) 
chance (62) 
chat (54) 
cheat ed (I3i) 
cheek (94) 
cheese (4) 
cherry (96) 
chew (157) 
clapped (151) 
clapper (127) 
clover (126) 
coat (115) 
coaxed (107) 
coffee (4) 
columbine (127) 
comfort able (117) 
companion (43) 
compare (3i) 
complained (69) 
complete ly (43) 
complexion (3i) 
confess (73) 
convince (32) 
cool (18) 
corner (36) 
cost (72) 
cottage (30) 
country (41) 
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crack er (4) 
cradle (5i) 
cramped (58) 
creek (17) 
crept (8) 
crop (23) 
crow (28) 
crowd (72) 
crumbs (156) 
crystal (66) 
cuckoo-pint (127) 
cunning (5i) 
curl (76) 
curved (I54j 
cute (60) 

D 

daisies (126) 
daisy (126) 
dare (22) 
dawn (52) 
decided (36) 
declared (79) 
delight ed (19) 
dew-pearled (42) 
died (94) 
directly (108) 
dirt (23) 
distance (59) 
dive (14) 
doll (76) 

donkey (47) 



door (4) 
doubt (35) 
dough (29) 
down y (19) 
dread f ul (81) 
drear (94) 
driver (88) 
dryad (96) 
duck ling (84) 
dumb (72) 
dust y (86) 
duty (73) 

E 

eager (3i) 
ear (56) 
early (ii3) 
edge (16) 
eel (184) 

eider down (80) 
elegant (ii6) 
elephant (87) 
else (124) 
endure (37) 
enjoyed (35) 
escape (56) 
evening (79) 
exactly (loi) 
examine (88) 
except (70) 
exciting (117) 
eye (4) 

P 
face (44) 
fact (7) 
failing (126) 



fairies (96) 
fairy (96) 
faith f ul (45) 
families (140) 
farm (loi) 
fastened (70) 
fearful (79) 
feeble (90) 
fellow (36) 
fence (18) 
fern (94) 
fifth (89) 
final ly (71) 
fish es (12) 
flapped (152) 
flash (5) 
flat (9) 
flee (77) 
flock (141) 
flower (6) 
flute (47) 
flutter (91) 
foam (67) 
folded (127) 
folk (67) 
follow ing (46) 

fool (17) 

forgot (16) 
forth (90) 
four th (13) 
frolic (28) 
front (88) 
froze (150) 
fun ny (8) 
furnished (loi) 
fuss (1^^) 



gate (6) 
gather (54) 
geese (i40) 
gently (43) 
glistened (94) 
god dess (42) 
grace f ul (3i) 
grape (23) 
grasped (89) 
grass (48) 
Greece (95) 
green (4i) 
groped (90) 

H 
hard ly (24) 
hay mow (16) 
heap (95) 
heaven (126) 
heavy (88) 
heel (79) 
help (9) 
Helen (43) 
Henry (47) 
Hero (43) 
herring (66) 
hinder (85) 
hit (10) 
holiday (54) 
hollow (56) 
honey (4) 
honor (135) 
hood (95) 
hoping (44) 
hopped (6) 



horse (43) 
how ever (24) 
huge (1) 
hugged (46) 
hunt (70) 
hurried (56) 
husband (102) 
hut (144) 



ice (150) [(113) 
India-rubber 
injured (108) 
inquire (ii7) 
insist ed (9i) 
interest ing (i6) 
Italy (69) 

J 

jerked (37) 
justice (70) 

K 

key (117) 
kicked (105) 
kissed (56) 
knee (8) 
knight (70) 

L 

laid (15) 
lamb (126) 
lark (42) 
lazy (114) 
leaves (18) 
lesson (126) 
letter (126) 
life (16) 
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lily (86) 
limb (107) 
linnet (127) 
listening (48) 
live ly (22) 
lock (117) 
loth (6) 

M 

mamma (24) 
manner (136) 
maple (96) 
marry (140) 
marsh (127) 
Mary (7) 
matter (49) 
mattresses (80) 
merely (54) 
mewed (118) 
middle (23) 
minutes (23) 
mischief (7) 
miserably (8i) 
mistress (146) 
moment (32) 
money (71) 
monkey (35) 
Mopsa (53) 
mouth (32) 
move (55) 
museum (81) 
musical (49) 
musk rat (13) 

N 

naughty (123) 
neck (37) 



neighbor (69) 
nestled (20) 
nibble (5) 
nodded (64) 
noise (7) 
nonsense (146) 
notion (113) 

O 

occupy (102) 
often (6) 
opened (32) 
order (30) 
other (1) 

P 
pain (109) 
paint ed (16) 
parrot (33) 
pasture (45) 
patch (101) 
patiently (105) 
pea (80) 
peeped (56) 
perch (38) 
perhaps (32) 
pester (85) 
picture (163) 
piece (123) 
pine (101) 
pitiful ly (118) 
place (6) 
pleas ant (3i) 
pleasure (128) 
plenty (4) 
plunging (45) 
pocket (117) 



Polly (36) 
pounced (69) 
pour (119) 
powdered (127) 
praise (30) 
pray eth (114) 
precious (ii7) 
pretend ed (37) 
pretti est (130) 
pretty (17) 
princess (78) 
promised (105) 
proper (112) 
prove (49) 
puffed (2) 
punished (123) 
purple (127) 
purpose 
purr (120) 
push (133) 

Q 

quack (84) 

quarreled (36) 
queer (6i) 

R 

race (57) 
rag (135) 
rapid ly (61) 
rascal (23) 
reached (37) 
ready (53) 
real (78) 
reason (85) 
received (70) 
refuse (73) 



remember (73) 
rich (71) 
rising (45) 
roam (52) 
robe (72) 
Robert (98) 
rock (43) 
rode (43) 
rogue (7) 
roof (16) 
room (7) 
root (54) 
rough (79) 
rubber (84) 
ruffled (67) 
rushed (162) 

S 
sand (12) 
sassafras (54) 
saucer (119) 
saucy (140) 
save (45) 
scare (23) 
scarce ly (8i) 
scold ing (108) 
scratch (23) 
scream (36) 
search (loi) 
second (88) 
sense (89) 
servant (73) 
seven (126) 
several (7) 
shadow (112) 
sharp (29) 
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shelter (73) 
shoe (66) 
shoue (133) 
shook (152) 
shoot (113) 
shore (13) 
short (7) 
shout ed (60) 
sign (97) 
simple (73) 
sixth (90) 
skirt (118) 
sky (24) 
slip (151) 

Slyfoot (59) 
smell (48) 
smoke (141) 
smut (60) 
snail (42) 
snake (89) 
snapped (36) 
sneezed (48) 
sniffing (55) 
snow (95) 
sob (104) 

sobbed (104) 
sort (113) 
sound (49) 
sour (36) 
space (156) 
spark (144) 
spear (88) 
sped (67) 
spied (28) 
splasiied (133) 
spread (73) 



starved (158) 
stick y (9) 
stone (9) 
stony (72) 
stork (128) 
strange (106) 
straw (102) 
stretched (48) 
string (102) 
stroke (136) 
suffer (153) 
sun (12) 
supper (116) 
sure ly (16) 
surprise (60) 
swan (152) 
sweet (9) 
swelled (2) 
swift (56) 
swim (13) 

T 

Tabby m 
taste (58) 
tea (4) 
tear (94) 
tease (136) 
Teaser (7) 
teeth (29) 
ten (29) 
there fore (47) 
third (88) 
thirteen (18) 
Thomas, Jr. (60) 
through (4) 
tl Hindered (79) 



tide (43) 
tiny (94) 
toad (6) 
Toby (36) 
toe (52) 
toll (127) 
tongue (9) 
toward (7) 
toy (77) 
travel (78) 
treat ed (69) 
trick (36) 
trooped (95) 
trot ted (32) 
trundle-bed (68) 
trunk (89) 
turkey (130) 
turtle-dove (127) 
tusk (88) 
twelve (19) 
twenty (80) 

u 

ugly (128) 
under (7) 
un easy (lo) 
un wise (2) 
up stairs (117) 
use less (8) 

V 

velvet (127) 
vine (23) 
visit or (63) 
voice (7) 

waddled (131) 



wail ing (24) 
wait ing (24) 
wandered (22) 
war (157) 
wash (53) 
wave (90) 
weak (109) 
weather (16) 
wee (4) 
week (98) 
weep (103) 
welcome (84) 
wet (45) 
whistle (94) 
wicked (56) 
window (30) 
wing (24) 
winked (4) 
winter (94) 
wise (4) 
withal (157) 
withered (7i) 
wonder (62) 
wood (15) 
world (6) 
worm (102) 
worse (139) 
worthy (146) 
wrapper (127) 
wrong (49) 
Wynken (<56) 

Y 

yard (7) 
young (1) 
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